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the young couple married in defiance of the girl's parents,
and lived, loved, and suffered the pinches of poverty to-
gether in an attic, while M. de Jadot was trying to find a
manager to produce his opera or to give him an entree on
the stage. Their friends did not desert them, but, on the
contrary, called much at their attic, and Alice's father
showed a disposition to make up, which was temporarily
checked by her mother. Finally, when Alice's parents
were on the point of being ruined by a swindler, it turned
out that M. de Jadot's uncle had died in France and left
him the title of Count and "an estate of millions." The
young Frenchman was as sweet in prosperity as he had
been brave in adversity, and the curtain fell upon smiling
peace and plenty.

Mansfield's acting of De Jadot would have redeemed a
slenderer trifle than "Monsieur." He imbued his hero
with a na'ive interest that made him continually amusing,
without ever permitting the audience to forget that the
poor beggar before them was patrician to the finger
tips. His broken English came in delicate bits, and was
as artistic in indicating the little musician's French origin
as Prince Karl's English had been in betraying the Ger-
man influence. Because the public demanded his imita-
tions and musical parodies, and they helped draw the so-
much-needed receipts to the little house, he made a place
for them in the second act; but one of the tenderest and
yet most amusing incidents of the play was his prepara-
tion of "the sandwich of cheeken" for his poor starving
little wife, and his delicious fooling in serving it to her
with the air and manner of a grand gar con in a restaurant.

The scene in the first act, when he began bravely to
sing, his throat gradually dried, his voice choked and he
fainted, was a transcription from his own first experience.
